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AN INDEPENDENT JOURNAL OF MUSIC. . 


fWith which is Incorporated “ Root’s Song Messenger,” Established 1862.| 


Tue Joun Caurcn Co., Cincinnati. 
New York Office, 13 East 16th St. 


The Aldine Printing Works, 
No. 248 Walnut Street. 
The Largest Printing Office and Bindery in Cincinnati. 


Makes a specialty of the Printing and Binding of 
MUSIC and MUSIC BOOKS. Address 


C. JI. RREHBIEL & CoO. 
The John Church Co.'s work is done by this house. 


THE YOUNG PIANIST'S 


GUIDE TO THE 


[MASTER WORKS. 


A collection of Sonatinas and other pieces of stand- 
ard value, leading ponents up to the easier 
ay 














Sovatas of Mozart, pin, ete. 


COMPILED, THOROUGHLY PHRASED AND 
FINGERED 


By GEO. SCHNEIDER, 
Principal of the Cincinnati Music School. 

This is undoubtedly a most valuable help to teach- 
ers and pupils. The work is prepared by a practical 
teacher, of large experience, irom music of the best 
writers used .in his own work. The fingering and 
phrasing is carefully attended to, the design being 
not only to lead up to the greater compositions of 
the masters, but to make thorough, independent, 
intelligent musicians in all the different grades of 


work. 
We inyite the careful attention of all musicians 
and teachers to the 


GUIDE TO THE MASTERWORKS. 


Price $1.25. 
PUBLISHED BY 


The JOHN CHURCH CO., Cincinnati, 0. 


Reot & Sons Music Co. | The John Church Co. 
200 Wabash Ave., Chicago. | 13 E. 16th St., New York. 


KING RUDENESS 
NO MANNERS LAND. 


A Secular Cantata. 


Words by ALICE M. SCHOFF. Music by JAMES 
R. MURRAY. 


The lesson of the cantate, which is full of fun 
good words, and bright music, is to teach that po 
liteness, attentive consideration of others, and cour- 
tesy to all, are much better than rudeness, selfish- 
hess, and “doing as one pleases.”" The story opens 
in “No Manners Land,”’ and how the desirable 
change is brought about in all its inhabitants, from 
the king down, forms the plot of the cantata. It is 
very easily prepared for exhibition. 


Price 30 cents. 
PUBLISHED BY 
The JOHN CHURCH CO., Cincinnati, 0. 


Reot & Sons Music Co. | The John Charch Co. 
200 Wabash Ave., Chicago. | 13 E. 16th St., New York. 
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Cospel Hymns No. 6 


GORNET.. 


INCLUDING THE 


CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR HYMNS. 


Containing the melodies and altos of all the 
numbers arranged for the CORNET 


By S. C. HAYSLIP. 


The Cornet is an acknowledged aid in Gospel work, 
and isa great help in all large meetings. giving to 
the music a snap and vim which insures success. 


Price, 75c. paper; Limp Cioth, $1.00. 


PUBLISHED BY 


The JOHN CHURCH CO., Cincinnati, O. 


Boot & Sons Music Co. | The John Church Co. 
200 Wabash Ave., Chicago. | 13 E. 16th St., New York. 


Practical Anthems, 


A Superior Collection of Original and 
Selected Anthems. 


FOR QUARTET OR CHORUS CHOIRS, 
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BY FAVORITE COMPOSERS. 





The public approval bestowed upon Practical An- 
thems Nos. land 2 has encouraged the publication 
of another volume on the same lines. 

The wants of the people are best served by music 
which is melodious, of pleasing variety, and of but | 
moderate difficulty. In the compilation of these 
books these requisites have been constantly kept in 
view. Examine them. 

Price, per Copy, $1.00. 
PUBLISHED BY 


The JOHN CHURCH CO., Cincinnati, O. 


Root & Sons Music Co. | The John Church Co. 
200 Wabash Ave., Chicago. | 13 E. 16th St., New York. 


MODEL PRACTICE LESSONS. 


A THOROUGHLY GRADED ELEMENTARY 
COURSE FOR SINGING CLASSES, 


By GEO. F. ROOT. 


These lessons can be used with any collection of 
music, and will be of invaluable help to class teach- 
ers. Price 25 cents. 

PUBLISHED BY 


' The JOHN CHURCH CO., Cincinnati, 0. 
Root & Sons Music Co. | The John Church Co. 











200 Wabash Ave., Chicago. | 13 E. 16th St., New York. 


(Ent. at P. O., Cin., O., as Mail Matter of Second Class 


Root & Sons Music Co. 
Wabash Ave., cor. Adams St. Chicago 


PADEREWSKL , 


The Padcrewski © rt Alb a collec- 
tion selected from the concert repertoire of the great 
Russian pianoforte virtuvso. 


Edited by J. O. v. Prochazka. 


Besides the compositions of Paderewski, this vol 
ume includes compositions by D’ Albert, Huber, Bi- 
zet, Liszt, Dreyshoek, ~ oo 

Full sheet music size. Lithograph print. 

PRICE 65c. 
PUBLISHED BY 


The JOHN CHURCH CO., Cincinnati, O. 


Root & Sous Music Co. | The John Church Co. 
200 Wabash Ave., Chicago. ! 13 E. 16th St., New York. 








THE CINCINNATI 


Conservatory of Music, 


MISS CLARA BAUR, Directress. 


Day and boarding pupils received. . 
Students can enter at any time during 
the school year and summer term. 
For catalogues, address 
MISS CLARA BAUR, 
Conservatory of Music, 
8. E. Cor. 4th & Lawrence, CINCINNATI, 0. 





CALISTHENIC 


EXERCISES and MARCHES 


WITH 


PLEASING DRILLS »° MUSIC. 


PREPARED BY 
FRANK L. BRISTOW, 
Musical Director in the Public Schools of 
Covington, Ky. 


The book contains a large variety of exercises 
which have been very successfully used in the 
author’s work, and which he has repeatedly been 
urged to have published. The book will be very 
helpful to those getting up public and social enter 
tainments. Price 50 cents. 


PUBLISHED BY 
The JOHN CHURCH CO., Cincinnati, O. 


Reet & Sons Music Co. | The John Church Co, 
200 Wabash Ave., Chicago. | 13 E. 16th St., New York. 


**AN HONEST PIANO AT AN HONEST PRICE.” 


EVERETT PIANO, 


Manufactured by THE EVERETT PIAN) CO , Boston, Mass. 
The John Church Co., Cincinnati, Gen’! Factors. 
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PROFESSIONAL CARDS. 


MRS. BENJ. GUCKENBERGER 


Will receive a limited number of 
at her residence, No. 2 Magregor 
Cincinnati, O. 


upils in vocal music 
venue, Mt. Auburn, 


ANDREW }; BOEX, 
Teacher of Music, 
Organist St. Francis Kavier Church, Director St. 
Caecilia Maennerchor. Residence, No. 72 Webster Si., 
Cincinnati, O. 





MISS C. L. CHACE, 
Teacher of the Piano. 
327 Linn Street, Cincinnati, O. 


B. EBANN, 
B. Ebann’s New Music School, 9th & Walnut, Cin’ti. 
Residence, 21 Evans St., Mt. Auburn. 


CHAS L. LEWIS, 
Teacher of Violin and Cornet. Music arranged for 
} meme Orchestra or Piano. Residence: 275 West Ninth 
Street, 








MISS BERTHA ROEDTER, 
Teacher of Piano, Address 303 Richmond Strect, 
Cincinnati, O. 
PROF. WENDELL SCHIEL, 
Teacher of Vocal Music in the Public Schools. In- 
structor of Violin, Piano and Singing. Address 
Chase Avenue, East Walnut Hills, City. 


~ MISS PATTI THORNDICK, 
Teacher of Piano. No. 41 East Eleventh Street, 
ington, Ky., or care The John Church Company, 


MISS JOSEPHINE H. HOLBROOK, 
Teacher of Harp, Piano, Guitar and Vocalization. Bes: 
references given. Address, 435 a Avenue, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 





Cov- 


‘MISS LAURA B. JORDAN, 
Teacher of Piano, Mt. Adams. City orders left with 
The john Church Company. 
- HENRY wM. SCHNICKE, 
Teacher of Violin. Cor. Graff and St. Clair Streets, 
Corryville, Cincinnati, O. 


SIGNOR AND Anas LaVILLA, 
Vocal Instruction.. No, 135 East 18th Strect, 
New York. 
W.H. PONT 1US, 
Director of Concerts, Teacher of Voice and Harmony. 
Orders left with The John Charch Co, 


OHN SCHWEERS, 
ine and Molitor Sts., Mt. Auburn, 
Cincinnati, O. 


HENRY EICH, 
Teacher of Music. Address 324 ‘Walnut Street, 
The John Church Company. 


HERMAN A. ELZNER, 
Teacher of Piano and Singing. No. 16 Clark Street 


A. J. GOODRICH, 


—— AUTHOR OF — 
/‘* COMPLETE MUSICAL ANALYSIS,” 
Will give instruction by mail in his new 
System of Harmony, Composition, and 
Analysis combined. Counterpoint, Canon, 
and Orchestration also taught by corre- 
spondence. Address care 


ROOT & SONS MUSIC CO., 
200 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO. 


HEAVENLY VOICES 


For Sunday Schools, 


— BY —_.. 


B. F. NYSEWANDER. 


A neat little volume of em 
and social meetings, with gc 
tunes, mostly new and original. 


S. E. Corner 


or 








Schools 
singable 


for Sunda 

hymns an 
PUBLISHED BY 

The JOHN CHURCH CO., Cincinnati, O. 


Root & Sons Music Co. | The John Church Co, 
.W Wabash Ave., Chicago. | 13 E. 16th St., New York. 





For Singing Teachers and 
all Musical People. 


LEASON and LAFFERTY’S 
GRADED COLLECTION 


Contains improved and simple methods for Learn 
ing to Read Music at Sight. 

Glees, Part Songs, etc., by popular Authors, fur- 
nishing Music for all occasions. 


Price, 60 cts., by Mail. 


THE BICLOW & MAIN CO. 
81 Randolph St., Chicago. 76 E. 9th St., New York. 


ROOT’S NEW COURSE 


Voice Culture and Singing 


POR THE 


MALE VOICE. 
By FREDERIC W. ROOT, 


Author of “ Root’s New Course for the 
Female Voice,”’ etc., etc. 








The remarkable success which has attended the 
development of Mr. Root’s new method of voice 
teaching has prompted the publication of the above 
book and its companion for the Female Voice. The 
fact that the books and method receive the warmest 
praise from practical voice teachers is a sufficient 
guaranty of their value. The system is being adopted 
by vocal teachers and conservatories everywhere. 
Examiue the book and test its method. 


Price per Copy, $1.50; Cloth, $2.00. 
PUBLISHED BY 


The JOHN CHURCH CO., Cincinnati, 0. 


Root & Sons Music Co. | The John Church Co. 
200 Wabash Ave., Chicago. | 13 E. 16th St., New York. 


THE CHORUS KING 


A Collection of Choice Pieces for Concert and 
Choir Use, 


Compiled and Edited by 
a. RR. PALMER. 


This unique collection comprises a selections 
from all the best writers, new and old, foreign and 
American. To which have been added “The Flight 
of the Holy Family into Egypt.’’ by Max Bruch: 
“The Feast of Adonis,’ ensen ; i. The Miller's 
Wooing,” by Fanning ; ond ‘The Dream,”’ by Costa. 

THE CHORUS KING will be the chorus book at Chau- 
tauqua the coming season 

192 pp. Large octavo. Price 75¢ per copy. 


PUBLISHED BY 
The JOHN CHURCH CO., Cincinnati, 0. 


Root & Sons Music Co. | The John Church Co. 
200 Wabash Ave., Chicago. | 13 E. 16th St., New York. 





The Leading College of Music of Philadelphia. 
BROAD STREET 


GONOERVATORY OF JAUSIC, 


1331 South Broad Street, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Instruction in all branches of Music, Instrumental, 
Vocal, and Theoretical. Faculty of thirty professors. 
Free advantages unequaled. Newest and most pro- 
gressive methods. a unsurpassed. For 
illustrated catalogues addre 

GIL BERT R. COMBS, Director. 
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FRAN EE ES. STEVES, 


Professional Builder, Tuner, and 
Voicer of Pipe Organs. 


Organ-Moving and Rebuilding a specialty, Tu enty 
years’ experience, with best of references, Addre>s 


FRANK E. STEVENS, 
PIPE ORGAN BUILDER, 
Jamestown, New York. 


IDEAL 


FOUR-HAND 
ALBUM. 


Edited by 2. © ~—— 
the works of Wagner, Jambor, Gri 
Gounod, Jadassohn, Hindel, Bec 
Alfoldi, Tschaikowski, ete., ete. 

Only works originally written as Piano Duets, or 
arranged with authority of the composer, are con- 
tained in this collection. 

Price $1.00. 


PUBLISHED BY 
The JOHN CHURCH CO., Cincinnati, 0. 


Root & Sons Music Co. | The John Charch Co. 
200 Wabash Ave., Chi ago. 13 E. 16th St., New York. 


JACOB and ESAU. 


A CANTATA FOR ADULTS. 
Words by A. J. e- Music by fico. 
F. Reet. 








O. v. Prochazka, and compiled from 
eg, Scharwenka, 
ker, Saint-Saéns. 








In Two Parts—Part 1.—The Promise. 
Part 2.—The Fulfillment. 

This cantata -equires a Reader in ad@ition to the 
chorus. Though intended mostly ter adults, there 
are parts for the children of the Sunday school. 

It is eminently practical, ny BL being 
melodious and pleasing, and yet above the ordinary 
cantata in style and treatment. Price 50 cts. 


PUBLISHED BY 


The JOHN CHURCH CO., Cincinnati, O. 
Root & Sons Music Co. | The John Church Co. 
200 Wabash Ave., Chicago. | 13 E. 16th St., New York. 

AN IDEAL EDITION. 
We beg to announce to Teachers, and all who are 
interested in Music, that we have begun the ixsue of 


a new series of Vocal and Instrumental Compuosi- 
tions of all grades, under the general title of 


The American Artists’ 
Edition. 
jeces of this edition are all care- 
ngered after the theories of k ul- 





The Instrumental 
fully revised and 
lak and Tausig, by 


J. O. v. PROCHAZKA, 


A pupil of these celebrated masters, and a musician 
of twenty-five years’ experience. 

We iuvite the careful attention of ll musicians 
to the clearness of type, quality of paper and genera! 
mechanical excellence of ‘‘The American Artists’ 
Edition,” these —_ uisites being but too frequent) 
overlooked unde e very mistaken idea that musi- 
cians care but little for the appearance of the music 
they buy. 

Complete Lists of Sheet Music and Music 
Books Farnished Free on Application, 


PUBLISHED BY 


The JOHN CHURCH CO., Cincinnati, 0. 


Root & Sons Music Co. | The John Church Co. 
20 Wabash Ave., Chicago. | 13 E. 16th St., New York. 


NEW YORK OFFICE © 
The John Church Co. 


No. (3 East (6th St., New York. 
HE TRADE will find at our New York 
Office the same facilities as at Cincinnati 
for placing their orders, and seeing our full 
line of publications. 
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cent Teton Church Co 
CELEBRATED 


‘Famous MEYER” Fures 


FROM HANOVER, GERMANY. 


CATALOGUES 


of SHEET MUSIC and MUSIC BOOKS sent free to 
| any address on application. 
THE JOHN CHURCH CO., Cincinnati. 


BANJOS 


Are the best now made, and are used and endorsed 
by all the leading professional and amateur players 
THE JOHN CHURCH CO. have taken the agency 
for the above and carry a complete line of these in 


struments in stock riptive price list furnished 


free upon application. 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO., 
CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


RooT & SONS Music Co. 


IMPORTERS, PUBLISHERS & DEALERS IN 


SHEET MUSIC AND MUSIC BOOKS 


OF ALL DESCRIPTIONS. 


N. B.—We are representatives of THE JOHN CHURCH CO. for the Northwest, and 
have at all times a complete stock of their Sheet Music and Book Publications. 





WESTERN FACTORS FOR 


EVERETT PIANOS, 
HARVARD PIANOS. 


WABASH AVE. & ADAMS ST., CHICAGO. 





UNESSZCELLED mr 


POWER AND SINGING QUALITY OF TONE, 





PRECISION AND DELICACY OF TOUCH, 





AND EVERY QUALITY REQUISITE IN A 
FIRST-CLASS PIANO. 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO., 


GENERAL FACTORS, 











No. 74 W. Fourth St., CINCINNATI, O. 


Ditson’s 


5O- 


Music Books. 
Latest Series! Just Issued! 


Ne Plus Ultra Piano Collection. 


Brilliant but easy pieces. 





160 pages. 


Ne Plus Ultra Ballad Collection. 


160 pages. Latest and best songs. 


Ne Plus Ultra Song and Chorus Coll’n, 


Each song has a ringing chorus 


Ne Plus Ultra Dance Collection. 


Every style of dance music; not difficult 
All these books are large sheet-music size. 
ANY VOLUME SENT POSTPAID FOR 5x 


> 


The Newest Singing-School Book. 


Tat 


Victory of Song 


By L. O. Emerson. 
JUST ISSUED! ENTIRELY NEW! 


The latest and best class-book ; unequaled for sing 
ing-schools. 

Mr. Emerson's long experience and rare judgment 
have enabled him to insert many valuable sugges 
tions as to the proper use of the voice, especially as 
regards articulation and pronunciation of words 
For beginners, rudimentary exercises and lessons 
in note reading are furnished. A superb and varied 
collection of 


Glees, Part Songs, Choruses, 
Hymn Tunes, Anthems, 
Chants, Solos, Rounds, 
Male Quartets. 


Invaluable for Singing-Schools and Musical Con 
ventions. 


Price, 60c, postpaid; 86 per dozen not 
prepaid. 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, 
453-463 Washington St., Boston. 


J. E. DITSON & CO. 
1228 Chestnut St., Phile 


C. H. DITSON & CO. 
867 Broadway, N. Y. 
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Liv - ing or none were blest, Be - yond the flight of time, Be - yond the 
Trans-lat -ed hap - pier sphere, Thus star by star de-clines, Till all are 
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vale of death, There sure-ly is some bless-ed clime Wherelife is not a_ breath, 
passed a- way, As morning high and high-er shines To pure and per-fect day, 













































































Nor life’s af - fec - tions trans-ient fire, Whose sparks fly up-ward and ex - pire. 
Nor sinkthosestars in emp-ty night; They hide themselves in heaven’s own light. 
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The Musical 


Visitor. 


Cincinnati, January, 1892. 


How Shall They be Named? 


RATHER curious and interesting question has lately arisen 
A among some singing-class teachers, which I should like to 
lay before the readers of the Vistror. We know the natural 
in music acts sometimes like a sharp and sometimes like a flat, but 
it is not generally supposed that a sharp ever acts like a flat or a flat 
like a sharp. Such, however, is the case on occasion, and it is 
in connection with this fact that the question which heads this article 
is asked. Let me present the matter as follows: 

In order to make the staff represent all the pitches of music, certain 
characters are used which may be called staff modifiers. These are 
clefs, sharps, flats, naturals, double sharps, double flats, 8va, etc. 

Clefs and “8va" change the pitch representation of the whole 
staff at once, while a sharp, or a flat, or a natural changes the pitch 
representation of only one line or space at a time (and its octaves, 
when used in the signature place). These characters in this way 
modify the meaning or pitch representation of the staff. They have 
nothing whatever to do with notes. Once placed in the signature or 
as an accidental, one kind of note or another may be used, or no 
note at all, without affecting their meaning. They are simply and 
wholly staf’ modifiers. 

There are seven of these characters, as follows: #, »,%, *, >», be 4, 
and it is a curious fact that they all act exactly alike in one respect, 
viz.: Each one affects the meaning of a line or space a half step and 
no more. Some of them make the degree on which they are placed 
stand for a pitch a half step higher, and some of them make it stand 
for a pitch a half step lower, and one of them acts sometimes one 
way and sometimes the other. (The double sharp is always used on a 
degree of the staff a/ready sharped, and the double flat on a degree 
already flatted.) 

No greater mistake can be made than to suppose that these char- 
acters have any other function than that of pitch. You would not 
think of the clef as having any emotional signification. A sharp, 
flat, natural, double sharp, or double flat has no more. To think 
of the sharp as bold or joyful, the flat as gentle or sad, the natural as 
more orderly or natural, and the double sharp and double flat as 
strange or unnatural is as absurd as to invest the clef with any 
of these qualities. These characters simply decide what pitches shall 
be used, which pitches in one piece of music may produce a bold or 
joyful effect, and in another a gentle or sad one. The sharp as often 
helps to the latter result as to the former; and the flat as often to the 
former as to the latte: ad the natural is as often strange and chro- 
matic as either of the others may be. 

Making.a line or space stand for a pitch a half step higher is called 
sharping it; making it stand for a pitch a half step lower is called 
flatting it. Sometimes the line or space has nothing on it to begin 
with (excepting the clef). That condition musicians call “ natural,”’ 
but that word when so used has no reference to ma/ura/ness, but refers 
simply and wholly to pitch. When the staff is prepared for musical 
representation, no matter how many sharps or flats may be in the 
signature, each line or space may, in the course of the music, be 
sharped or flatted again. n more scientific language—when the 
staff is ready for musical representation its lines and spaces are said 
to be in a diatonic condition ; that is, they represent the diatonic or 
regular pitches of a key, and a line or space may be sharped or flat- 
ted from its diatonic condition to produce a chromatic tone or a tone 
of modulation. For instance, in the key of A major three sharps 
are in the signature, and the lines and spaces affected by them being 
diatonic, may be sharped again, or they may be flatted. In “ three- 
flats"’ the lines and spaces affected by the flats may be flatted again, 
or they may be sharped. Of course all sharping or flatting from the 
signature is done by accidentals, and here let me say that the word 


flatting. 


“accidental ’"’ in music has no reference to being done by accident, 
but is the unfortunate name given to a sharp, flat, or natural when 
used eisewhere than in the signature. (Double sharps, double flats, 
etc., are always accidentals.) 

All changes, then, in the meaning of lines and spaces by accident- 
als may, and should, be reduced to the simple idea of sharfing or 
Does any one suppose that the sharp has some function 
that the natural or the double sharp has not, or that the natural does 
something that the others can not do? Let us examine: To repre- 
sent “ one,” “sharp one,” ‘‘two,”’ (do, di, re,) in the key of F major, 
a sharp does the sharping. In the same phrase in the key of F-sharp 
major a double sharp does the same thing. In the key of G-flat not 
only a natural does the sharping and produces the same effect, but 
it helps to represent the exact pitch that was represented by the aid 
of the double sharp in the previous exercise. It would be as easy to 
show that the flat, double flat, and natural act alike, and just as easy 
to show that all are exactly alike in their power to“ restore’’ or “‘can- 
cel,”’ or “‘ contradict " the effect of a previous accidental. 

This being true, is it not seen that it is wrong to give one of these 
characters a name whose express object is to make it appear to act 
differently from any of the others? Not only is that contrary to the 
facts, but that idea in a pupil’s mind complicates and confuses, most 
unnecessarily, a very simple thing. 

While these staff-modifiers may be thought of as restoring or can- 
celing or contradicting, these are not the thoughts in a musician's 
mind when he sees one. He thinks simply of the coming pitch—what 
is before him, and not what is behind. The previous condition of the 
line or space is, of course, in his mind, but it requires no conscious or 
active thought; the active thought is for what is coming. 

But I see I can not get to the main point of this article in this 
paper without making it too long; so if the reader will keep what is 


said here in mind until next month, we will finish then 
; G. F. R. 
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Famous Violinists. 


By Fulia C. Allen, Mus. Bai 
I 


Archangelo Corelli. 


T is not my purpose to give in detail the lives of those violinists 
who flourished before Corelli, who was the first violin virtuoso ; 
but it is only right to mention Monteverde, since he gave the 

first real impetus to violin-playing by placing it at the head of the 
orchestra in 1607, even though it had not yet attained its present 
perfect form. 

The first great violinist was Corelli, born 1653 in Fusignano, 
near Imora. He was not only the first of violin virtuosi, but the 
first composer for that instrument. He was the first to write for 
violin in combination with other instruments of the same family ; 
thus we are indebted to him for chamber music, so delightful to us 
all. His playing must have been distinguished for great solidity 
as well as grace and refinement, if we are to judge from his com- 
positions, which are elegant in style, and demand no little techni- 
cal skill on the part of the performer. To-day Corelli's Adagios 
and Allegros are standard works in the library of the student, 
He left many pupils who achieved distinction as soloists and 
teachers, and continued the work of their great master. 

Corelli spent the greater part of his life at Rome, where he 
died in 1713, at the palace of his friend, Cardinal Ottoboni. 


Guiseppe Tartini. 


The name of Tartini is familiar to not only violinists, but to all 











concert-goers, through his famous composition, the ‘“ Devil's So- 
nata,’’ which is included in the repertoire of most solo players. 
The story of his life reads like a page from an old romance. 

Authorities differ as to some events, but all agree that he was 
born in Istria in 1692, and the descendant of a noble family. 
After a brief career at the University of Padua he was secretly 
married, his bride bein¥ greatly his inferior in station. As he was 
at once disowned by his family, he was cast upon his own resources 
for a livelihood, and after many struggles with poverty obtained 
a shelter in a convent at Assai. Here he worked assiduously at 
music, and composed, among other things, the famous ‘“ Devil's 
Sonata."’ This, as is well known, is the result of a dream, in which 
he heard His Satanic Majesty play upon the violin a solo of such 
surpassing beauty that it was beyond the power of man to repro- 
duce it. Tartini’s attempt to recall it is the well-known concert- 
piece. 

He died-in Padua in 1770, after a residence there of nearly fifty 
years. 

Tartini’s playing was characterized by great sentiment and depth, 
and, in addition to purity of tone, he used great freedom in bow- 
ing and the higher positions. 

His most distinguished pupil was Paganini, who had also studied 
with Somis, a pupil of Corelli, so that in him were united the 
schools of Tartini and Corelli. 


Just Long Enough to Love. 





Just long enough with us 
To bind our hearts 

With chains of love 

To the Throne of God; 
Just long enough with us 
To brighten the way 
Along the beautiful 
Heavenly Road. 


Just long enough with us 
To open the gates, 

And give us a glance 

At the City of Gold; 
Just long enough with us 
His love to prove 

Who gave us his dear 
Little lambs to hold. 


Jast long enough with us 
To give us a glimpse 

Of cherub faces 

And angel hands, 

Whose welcoming sweet 
We shall not fail to know 
When we shall go up 


To the heavenly land. 


A visit from heaven, 
A minute of bliss, 
Soon to be ours 
Through eternal years. 
Teachers of patience 
And peace and rest 

In the love of our God 


From all doubts and fears. 


Could years do more? 
Are we slow to learn ? 
Why hold them back 
From the heavenly bliss ? 
Would we not forget 

In their presence here 
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The land and the life 
That is better than this? 


Just long enough with us 

To whisper a secret 

Of far-off lands, 

To pierce our souls with their lovely eyes, 
To capture our hearts 

With their tiny hands— 

Then off and away 

To their home in the skies. 


Yet ’tus but for little, 
And not for long, 
And hope in my heart 
Rises higher and higher 
That He who has them 
And has us in his care, 
Will give to us all 
Our heart’s desire. 
James R. MuRRAY. 








Temple Music in India and the Nautch 
Dance. 


castes music plays an important part, the songs being accom- 

panied by various instruments and particularly the vina. In 
commoner houses, melody is often sacrificed to mere noise, each man 
to show his devotion singing in turn and frequently with no regard 
to time or tune, whilst the others beat drums or blow a kind of whistle 
just as it pleases them. The effect must be delightful. The gong 
and the bell are universally used in the temples throughout India, 
no ceremony or sacrifice being ever performed without a prelimi- 
nary ringing of the bell. The use of the bell in connection with 
religious service is very ancient, not only in the Hindoo but also in 
the Christian churches, the bell of the Hindoo temple being almost 
analagous to the Sanctus bell of the Roman Catholic Church. The 
beggars in the temples use a little side drum with one head only, 
while others beat a gong with a stick—perhaps on the plan of the 
London organ-grinder who demands money to induce him to leave 
off playing. Certain Hindu or Mahomedan noblemen are privi- 
leged to have attached to their service bands of musicians who 
perform at certain hours of the day. Some temples and shrines 
of saints also have this privilege which is called the ‘“‘ Nahabet.” 
This name is also given to one of the largest drums used in Indian 
music, and upon it the renowned Mogul Emperor Akbar was a 
performer. 

Captain Day gives an interesting account of the music used at 
at the Nautch dances. It is termed “ Taffa,”’ and is performed 
exclusively by a caste of Nautch people, that is to say, dancing 
women and male musicians, distinguished by a marked social divis- 
ion from the higher orders of the musical profession. The orches- 
tra used consists of two Sarangis (or sometimes English violins tuned 
in the native manner),a drum,a drone, and a pair of cymbals. 
Captain Day also gives a description from a Sanskrit work of the 
Hindoo art of dancing, the origin of which is ascribed to the god 
Brahma. The “Nrittya’’ is Nautch dancing, and comprises only 
rhythmical movements without gestures. The treatise gives rules 
for numerous motions for the head, eye, brow, and neck, besides 
those of body, arms, and feet, which have to be carefully attended 
to. These movements are described with exactness. They are 
regulated by the rhythm of the dance, and are centered in the 
stamp of the feet upon the ground at intervals, or in the tinkling 
of the bells worn by the dancer. A Nautch dance usually com- 
mences with the singing of a “‘ Mangala,” or song of welcome in 
honor of the principal guest. The leader then plays the TAla, sing- 
ing some sort of accompaniment. To this one of the girls dances, 


A T the religious festivals held in the private house of the higher 




































keeping time with the soft tinkling of the bells tied round her 
ankles. The other instruments are played softly in any raga that 
may be chosen. Songs follow the dance, one voice singing the solo 
and the rest taking up a soft refrain at intervals, the performance 
being brought to a close by the singing of another “ Mangala.”"— 
From a recent book by Capt. Day. 


—————— 


Talks Upon Voice Culture.—No. VIII. 
By Frederic W. Root. 
Gets the topic pursued in my last talk, I wish to call 





attention to what seems to me a most important point regard- 
ing habits of mind. 

In one case the mind of the performer moves on in advance 
of the tones of musical performance. Like the engineer corps 
of an army it surveys the country, lays out the road, and sees that 
everything is in readiness for the progress of the host. 

A really musicianly performer conceives of every pitch and 
effect before the time comes to execute it. His mind is in the 
habit of thinking these things out clearly and promptly. 

In the other case the performer never seems sure of a note until 
it is heard, the mind working no faster than do the organs of ex- 
ecution, and being unable to think tones clearly until aided by the 
ear. 

I need hardly dilate upon the advantages of the former habit 
of mind. Some of these advantages were enumerated last month, 
and they must be apparent to all who have any experience in 
the matter. 

I think that successful music reading depends more upon this 
habit of mind than upon notation, systems of presenting the ele- 
ments of music, syllables, or anything else that is urged upon the 
attention of elementary teachers. 

In the discussion of the relative value of different notations, 
I take the side of that one which compels the mind to form 
the desirable habit which is described above. 

While giving private lessons it is a great temptation to the 
teacher to save the pupil the time and trouble of thinking out 
pitches during a. lesson, by constantly assisting the perception 
with voice or instrument. Instead of making the pupil depend 
upon his own faculties for the pitch, he strikes it for him and 
allows the pupil to get it by ear. 

Of course where this process is pursued at lessons the pupil 
feels at liberty to do similarly in practice; and so the undesirable 
habit of never thinking pitch clearly until it is heard is fastened 
upon him. 

I frequently wonder at the mental paralysis which attacks most 
people of average intelligence when they are called upon as pupils 
in music to do the mental part of the work. Yet I suppose the 
explanation is plain enough, viz.: that the habit ef depending upon 
the ear is so much stronger than the habit of thinking in musical 
phrase that it entirely suppresses the latter. 

For example, a pupil sings C correctly. The next 
be sung is also C, merely a repetition of the pitch just uttered. 
Yet because the ear seems to demand D, repeated efforts on the 
part of the teacher to induce the pupil to sing C-C result in 
nothing but C-D, until the desired note is struck upon the 
piano; then the pupil’s ear readily leads the voice to sing the 
correct pitch. 

If no habit of mind intervened it would certainly be as easy 
to sing the passage right as wrong; and one glance at the 
notes would be sufficient to insure the correct tones. But the 
habit of guiding the voice entirely by what we denominate “ the 
ear’’ is so strong that the simple mental process required to 
sing the passage aright is not available. 

Another instance which frequently occurs in my experience is 
on this wise: A piece begins with the key note. In the course 
of the piece the pupil becomes mixed as to pitch, and I call 


note to 
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upon him to sing the key note. This he vainly attempts to do 


until I say ‘“‘sing the first note of the piece,” then it is 
readily done. 

The ear would guide the mind by means of the idea of tune 
as involved in beginning the piece; but unaided by this faculty 
the mind could not think out even the key note. 

So I say again, that the most important thing that a _ pupil 
has to learn is not scales, intervals, key relationship, chord pro 
gressions, modulation, etc., though these are indispensable. It is a 
habit of mind that comes first in importance. 

So in my teaching, unless in exceptional cases, I invariably 
begin a lesson with a short exercise according to the plans set 
forth on page 25 of the New Course. 
learns key relationship, intervals, etc. 
ate tones together and grasp numbers of them according to their 
relationships. But more important than all, he forms she habit 
of thinking pitches. 

Another part of the mental outfit should be familiarity with 
rhythmic forms. On pages 26 and 27 of the New Course, Female 


Voice, and pages 28, 29, and 30, of the New Course, Male Voice, 


By this means the pupil 


He also learns to associ- 


there may be found a complete set of rhythmic phrases which I 
expect a pupil to master little by little until every one has been 
checked off as quite at the pupil's command. 

In music reading, as in other reading, a person can not be 
expected to decipher anything that is unfamiliar. A person might 
be familiar with the characters of a foreign language, but if he did 
not know the sounds he could not read the words. 

Among the advantages which | 
and rhythm, as given in the New Course, is by that means the 
pupil will become quite familiar 
progressions, and rhythmic forms that he will afterwards encoun 


that 


claim for practice of chords 


with all the intervals, chord 


ter in the music he sings. Knowledge of the length and 


comparative value of notes and rests does very little toward 
making one execute rhythmic forms correctly at sight. The 


principal things involved are the familiarity with the rhythmic 


forms just mentioned, and also a keen and highly developed 


sense of rhythm. This comes by practice like anything else; 
and beating time according to the 


New Course is 


directions given with the 


exercises in the a principal means of acquiring 


this sense. 
om +> <- aoa 


Sight-Reading. 
WH. Neave. 
of attainment is fluent and correct reading of literary composi 


|* a literary education, from the alphabet on and up, the object 


be, the 
faithful, firm, intelligent,and genial aim of a musical education, from 


tions af sight. This is precisely what is, or should 


the first lesson, onwards. Moreover, musical performance so/us—by 
one person—is, at best, only an elegant adjunct to or preparatory 
for ability to perform music participantly. In music,even much 
more than in literature, the elementary is the most important work, 
and ergo demands, in every practical sense, the very best of edu 
cators ; especially in the heart-disposition and head-efficiency to keep 
steadfastly in view the best possibilities for the coming, self-reliant 
“ voyage of life’’ of each of their scholars 

Childhood 


because the organs are then more easily developed and defects cor- 


is the “ golden era’’ for beginning musical training, 
rected ; and the nerves and muscles to be exercised are more flexible 
and elastic. 

Again, f‘uneful compositions should be freely mixed with technical 
exercises in order to develop, simultaneously, musical and mechan 
ical abilities: for melody is the soeu/ of music, and long-continued 
practice, wholly or mainly, in“ scale exercises'’tends to destroy 
even the germs of the melodic sense in pupils. 

A musical and a literary education is each illustrative of the other 
In both, after the rudimentary foundation is laid, a// reading exer- 
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cises should possess z#/rimsic interest; hence, every musical compo- 
sition is, mainly, an “ exercise’ in af the points it presents; which 
being clearly understood, mastered, and digested, half the work of 
the next piece is done before it is begun. There is no stationary 
point of attainment: it is either progression or retrogression. There- 
fore in true p.ogression each piece must be studied for use as a sub- 
servient, as ‘‘each day is the scholar of yesterday,” for human 
learning is not finished until death closes the work. Vo composi- 
tion for itself a/one is worth a tithe of the work expended on it. 
A musical education means nothing short of fluent, intelligent read- 
ing of a part in concerted music at sight. To perform music by rote 
is based on the “ music-box”’ principle; 2 ¢.,to perform—so/us— 
astinted modicum of music without being a musician—a mere mock- 
ery—a transitory travesty ! 





“Adaptations” of Foreign Operettas. 


T would bea curious study, and possibly also a diverting one, to 
| inquire into the causes of transformation which foreign operettas 
are made to undergo to fit them for performance in English. In 
the case of some—“ La Cigale” is an example in this class—the trans- 
formation is a double one. First the original book and score are 
‘adapted’ (Oh, Comus! what offenses are covered by that word !) to 
suit what we suppose must be English taste, which means that op- 
portunities for skirt-dancers must be created, some of the composer's 
music cut out to allow the introduction of a sweetly precious ballad 
or two, and the “ book "’ worked over for the display of those English 
puns which are so excruciatingly funny that a Scotchman can see 
the joke without trepanning, while an American can’t. Then the 
play, no matter how homely and rustic its theme, must be dressed so 
that Solomon in all his glory, surrounded by the Queen of Sheba’s 
court, would not be able to hold a candle to it. When such a singu- 
lar changeling comes to our shores the American “ adapter "’ or stage 
manager falls upon it in his turn. It must be“ localized’’ for the 
comedian (so-called »y the grace of careless printer's ink and patient 
white paper) so that no one may for a moment think that the authors 
intended to create an illusion, or expected their work to be considered 
in any other light than horseplay, with incidental music. A little 
profanity adds a much-desired piquancy, and to bring the flavor 
sufficiently “ high’ to win approval, as much as possible of the cur- 
rent slang of the street must be introduced. If the Jrima buffa 
( prima donna on the bills) or the tenor can then supply the sauce 
of moral scandal, the savory dish is ready for the delectation of the 
public. For, a reason not entirely dissociated with the cultivation 
of serious music in the two countries, England (or London, rather) 
has always manifested a predilection for French operettas, America 
for German. But no matter where the operetta comes from, be it 
Paris or Vienna, this is the process of“ literary’ adaptation. In New 
York this part of the work is generally supplemented also by the 
addition of a musical finale or two, ‘“‘ conveyed "(the wise call it) from 
the writers of the Viennese school. 





Now what is there in the character of English and American play- 
goers which requires that the products of the clever men of France 
and Germany shall be first despoiled and then tricked out with com- 
monplace and vulgarity? And how did the purveyors of comic 
opera, as it is called, discover that Audran and Suppe and Strauss 
need the help of musicians like Ivan Caryll,and Mr. Kerker? And 
that the wit of men like Offenbach's librettists, or MM. Chivot and 
Durn, or Gene and Wittmann, needs to be flavored with the emana- 
tions. of Burnand and Harry Smith? If the French and German 
writers do not know how to make operettas, why do we seize upon 
their products with such avidity? If they do know their business, 
why do we not occasionally do them the courtesy of performing their 
comedies and singing their music without distortion and vulgariza- 
tion? Asa people we are every day showing more appreciation for 
music and the drama; why must we proclaim with every new oper- 







etta that in this form of entertainment, a form in which some remark- 
ably fine talent has displayed itself, we are wanting in all sense 
of artistic propriety? It is, perhaps, not a matter of much moment, 
but it would be interesting to learn why the verbal and musical 
adapters are asked to rend, sophisticate, provincialize, and brutalize 
every graceful Parisian or Viennese trifle before it is presented to 
the public of London or New York.—/H. E£. KX. in the New York Tri- 
bune. 





A Visit to Verdi. 


R. C.S. HARTMANN, a special correspondent of the /#éer- 

M Ocean, writes very entertainingly of a recent visit to Verdi. 

We give but a brief extract from the recorded interview, but 

it is of interest in showing the master’s method of work, his opinion 
of Wagner and others. 

He is a man of medium size, and dignified but amiable in his 
manners. The immense strength and energy concealed behind 
his polished, reserved exterior can only be appreciated when one 
recalls the patriotic enthusiasm that some of his arias aroused at 
their first hearing. 

“What was your first success?" I asked, interrupting the moment- 
ary silence. 

“T consider ‘ Ernani’ my first great success. 
I was still too much influenced by Rossini.” 

‘What is your estimate of that composer ?’’ I asked. 

“Grandeur of outlines—exquisite feeling for true colors—airy 
lightness—sensuous force—in short, all the characteristic influence 
of the modern Italian school. But I think I am an improvement 
on Rossini,”’ he added most seriously. 

A little later on he described his own music, which is a faithful 
companion of our generation and follows us all around the world, 
in the following manner: 

“I am, after all, a thorough Italian; my music is less dramatic, 
but martial and amorous. I do not own the religious profundity 
of Astorga’s ‘Requiem,’ nor do I know the laughing, teasing, 
sounds of Pergolese or Donizetti, but it is always passionate, melodi- 
ous, and interesting. My music is always real music.”’ 

Then, returning to Wagner's music, he resumed : 

“‘ Wagner's music dramas can not be the right thing, for it is im- 
possible to expect every composerto be equally good in the combi- 
nation of words as of sounds. Poetry in music is, for instance, ex- 
pressed in the following manner: When my Ofe//o, dying, presses 
his lips once more against the cold lips of Desdemona, the orchestra 
plays softly the melody of the love duet in the first act—you know 
that duet with the accompaniment of violins and harps. In my 
opinion much more could be accomplished if there was a universal 
language like Volapiik in use for opera, or, still better, if the human 
voice would simply be handled as other instruments of the orchestra.” 

““Would you do me the favor and reveal to me something of your 
method of composing?” 

“It would be difficult to say how I compose. To decide it would 
be a severe task for the modern writers, those psychologists, but I 
fear they could not doit. Very often when I hear some hackneyed 
music on the street it suggests to me a new musical thought. The 
beautiful tone of a voice, an indefinite noise, a euphonic sentence in 
a poem, but still oftener it comes without any reason that could be 
traced.” 

‘“* And do you take note of these suggestions ?” 

“Yes, jot them down immediately wherever Iam. If I have no 
paper I often use my cuffs instead. But they are hieroglyphs to any 
one else but myself.”’ 

By this time I had exhausted all the questions that I wished to ask, 
and also the old maestro rose from his seat and drew his fingers 
through his hair. 

“ But I have to go,” he said in a politemanner. “I have to be in 
St. Agata by two o'clock (another residence of his in the suburbs 
of Genoa). 


In my former works 
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The Piano and Seasickness. 


RS. FRANK LESLIE must like music, the VistTor is sure, or she 

could not write so entertainingly of it, and of art in general. 

But she does not like it at all times, and one of the times 

when she could get along without it (and who could not?) is when 
she is on shipboard ill with ma/ de mer. 

One lies in one’s berth, she says, or on a lounge in the saloon on 
board ship, haunted by the melancholy and vague forebodings which 
either precede, follow, or serve as substitute for ma/ de mer, and 
although life is not apparently worth the living, one endures it with 
a certain amount of stoical philosophy until somebody sits down at 
the piano and with a preliminary skirmish up and down the keyboard, 
like the howl of a wild beast in sight of its prey, or the war-whoop 
of a band of Comanches, begins the ‘‘ Blue Danube”’ waltz or the 
‘Guards’ March,"’ or somebody's dream, or the other one’s cradle 
song, or some frightful attempt at Wagner, or, perhaps, only an 
étude and a few chromatic scales. Whatever it is, it is pretty sure to 
be ill played, and the agony of assisting at all those false notes, 
fiascos, crashes, trying agains, and frantic attempts at plunging 
through by main force, is a foretaste of purgatory to which one 
should not be called upon to submit before death, 

Or if, by some chance, the pianist is competent and the piano in 
tune, there is something irritating and upsetting about music when 
one is not well and is longing for quiet. I like music as well as most 
people, although I don't believe most people like it as well as they 
pretend to, but I don't like it out of its proper setting and occasion. 
The opera is a necessity of civilization, and somebody to play and 
sing at a reception is indispensable, and “ a little music "’ on the 
water goes well with moonlight, romance, and all that, but music 
when one is gastrically unhappy, or trying to sleep, or to’read, or to 
find out where one’s money has all flown, or to write a letter even 
while one loathes the pen—under all these circumstances music, no 
matter how good, is an impertinence, an annoyance, yes, a nuisance ; 
and I always shiver when, in going through the saloon of a steamer 
or of a hotel, I see a piano open and grinning defiance at me from 
every one of its sixty teeth. As for hand-organs, street bands, ballad- 
singers, and all their brethren, the world has its opinion, and I need 
not add mine, but if I were an autocrat I would certainly place every 
variety of music under strict regulations, and see if it might be possi- 
ble to prevent it from ever again becoming a public nuisance. 





—_——_ 


Dvorak’s “ Requiem.” 


HE “ Requiem” may be described as an elaboration of the 
BS plan followed by Dvorak in his “‘Stabat Mater,” the com- 

position which first brought the distinguished Bohemian com- 
poser into fame in this country. Again, there is but a very limited 
amount of thematic material, and, again, the chief interest in the 
extreme ability displayed in the workmanship. The “ Requiem,” 
moreover, is thoroughly original, and it can not be said to resemble 


the music of any master save Dvorak himself. Its somber character 
will, perhaps, detract from its general interest, and indisputably the 
work must be more than once heard before its many complex details 
can be grasped. At first hearing probably the auditor will be chiefly 
struck with the originality of the “ Dies ir,” which is so thoroughly 
expressive of terror, and of the ‘‘ Tuba mirum ™ in the symphony, 
to which the usual blare of trumpets and trombones is replaced by 
a solitary trumpet call, echoing apparently over the world, and 
gradually dying away in the distance. The “ Recordare” for the 
quartet of soloists (the only number of the work in which the chorus 
is not employed) and the close of the first part are also highly effec- 
tive. Hitherto Dvorak, although frequently indulging in points 
of imitation, has not attempted a set fugue, but at the “Quam olim” 
there is a fugue of a most vigorous though decidedly original charac- 
ter, which, after the “ Hostias,”’ is again repeated. The “ Pie Jesu” 


presents extraordinary difficulties, not only to the chorus, but also to 
the soloists, and it is now to be partly rewritten. The voices 
throughout are unaccompanied, but the interludes are filled by the 
orchestra, and the whole of the section is very cleverly constructed. 
Thus the work goes on to its close, the “Agnus Dei” being quite 
equal to any number that has gone before. 





Mozart on the Art of Composing. 


HE following extract from a letter written by Mozart to Baron 
V——-,an amateur whom Mozart had met while on a concert 
tour in 1789, will doubtless interest some of our readers, and 

contains much that is suggestive to young composers. 

“I now come to the most difficult part of my letter, which I would 
willingly pass over in silence, for here my pen denies me its service. 
Still I will try,even at the risk of being well laughed at. You say 
you should like to know my way of composing, and what method I 
follow in writing works of some extent. I can really say no more 
on this subject than the following, for 1 myself know no more about 
it, and can not account for it. 

“When I am, as it were, completely myself, entirely alone, and 
of good cheer—say, traveling in a carriage, or walking after a good 
meal, or during the night when I can not sleep—it is on such 
occasions that my ideas flow best and most abundantly. Whence 
and sow they come I know not, nor can I force them. Those 
ideas that please me I retain in memory, and am accustomed, as I 
have been told,to hum them to myself. If I continue in this way 
it soon occurs to me how ! may turn this or that morsel to account, 
so as to make a good dish of it—that is to say, agreeable to the 
rules of counterpoint, to the peculiarities of the various instruments, 
etc. 

“All this fires my soul, and, provided I am not disturbed, my 
subject enlarges itself, becomes methodized and defined, and the 
whole, though it be long, stands almost complete and finished in my 
mind, so that I can survey it, like a fine picture or a beautiful statue, 
ata glance. Nor do I hear in my imagination the parts successively, 
but I hear them as it were all at once (gleich alles zusammen). 
What a Gelight this is I can not tell! All this inventing, this produc- 
ing, takes place in a lively, pleasing dream. Still, the actual hear- 
ing of the tout ensemble is after all the best. What has been thus 
produced I do not easily forget, and this is perhaps the best gift 
I have my Divine Maker to thank for. 

“When I proceed to write down my ideas | take out of the Bag 
of my memory, if I may use that phrase, what has previously Geee 
collected into it in the way I have mentioned. For this reasom thm 
committing to paper is done quickly enough, for everything is, as 
I said before, already finished ; and it rarely differs on pageettam 
what it was in my imagination. At this occupation I can therefore 
suffer myself to be disturbed ; for whatever be going on around me, 
I write,and even talk, but only of fowls and geese, or of Gretel or 
Barbel, or some such matters. But why my productions take from 
my hand that particular form and style that makes them Mozartish, 
and different from the works of other composers, is probably owing 
to the same cause which renders my nose so or so large, so aquiline, 
or, in short, makes it Mozart's, and different from those of other peo- 
ple. For I really do not study or aim at any originality; I should, 
in fact, not be able to describe in what mine consists, though I think 
it quite natural that persons who have really an individual appear- 
ance of their own are also differently organized from others, both 
externally and internally. At least,1 know that | have constituted 
myself neither one way nor the other.”"—From Holmes’ “ Life of 
Mozart.” 


—_—_—— 





A national hymn is one of the things which it would seem 
can not be made to order. The making of the song of a 
people is a happy accident, not to be accomplished by taking 
thought. 
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A HAPPY new year to the sad and the tearful, 

Whose pathway through life seems a desert so 

drear ; 

A happy new year to the worn and the fearful, 

I wish al! mankind had a happy new year. 


WiTH the February Vistror we will issue 
an eight-page supplement of choice music for 
the piano by distinguished composers. 


Ir 1s said that Berlioz’s dramatic symphony 
was largely instrumental in determining Gou- 
nod to become a musician and not a priest. 

Dr. Geo. F. Root’s name appears in the 
list of special committees of the World’s Fair 
connected with the department of ‘Songs of 
the People.” 

THE New York critics having made up their 
minds not to like any opera but the German, 
refuse to see any good in the Abbey & Grau 
Co., which was such a success in Chicago, and 
which has now begun a season of thirteen weeks 
in .New York. At least, what good they see 
is very faintly praised. 


WE ARE happy in being able to present to 
the friends of the VisIror a supplement por- 
trait of Dr. Geo. F. Root, whose writings are 
familiar to all musical people. We are sure 
that all who have been charmed and helped by 
his music and his “talks”? as they have ap- 
peared in the VisiTor will be pleased to pos- 
sess this most excellent likeness of the writer. 


” 


Mr. KREHBIEL has for a time forsaken his 
first love, Wagner, and has been delving into 
the history of Chinese music, about which evi- 
dently little can-be said. In a lecture at the 
opening of a department of music at the 
Brooklyn Institute he cited the Chinese as a 
case of arrested development, a fly in amber 
among the nations. Mr. K. was assisted (?) 
by a Chinese band. 
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Ir Is said that there are about two thousand 
Americans in Berlin, most of whom are study- 
ing music. Some one has calculated that only 
one in ten thousand becomes a virtuoso, but, 
then, may not one study music for what pleas- 
ure can be gotten out of it for the home circle? 
It does not follow that all but one of ten thou- 
sand are failures because they do not rise to be 
stars. 


THE prices for musical entertainments 
abroad are remarkably low. Le Menestrel 
quotes the prices of admission to some of the 
places of amusement in Milan. At the Man- 
zoni eight frances are charged for fifteen repre- 
sentations—less than eleven cents for each 
evening. At the Philodrammatico, eight 
francs for twenty evenings—eight cents for 
each. At one other place the evening’s enter- 
tainment costs less than four and one half 
cents. We could hardly expect such prices 
ever to prevail in America, at least not in the 
near future, but there is no question but that 
lower prices than at present would fill the 
houses that now complain of such small pat- 
ronage. 


IF PAIN is a purifier and sharpener of the 
wits it will account for whatever unusual 
quantity of “sweetness and light’ may be 
found glimmering throughout these editorial 
pages this month. We have had a rather pro- 
tracted interview with a distinguished visitor 
of French origin and name, and it is precious 
little comfort we have gotten out of the com- 
bat. La Grippe is something to laugh at when 
another person has it, and one can be very 
generous with advice and Christian science 
philosophy in such a case. But, like Artemus 
Ward, we are quite willing to lét some one 
else have it; in fact, are willing to sacrifice all 
our wife’s relations to the monster in the in- 
terests of science, but we decline any further 
personal encounter. 

THE MS. of Schumann’s Symphony in D 
minor in its original form is in the possession 
of Brahms, who, when recently looking over it 
in company with Mr. Wullner, came to the 
conclusion that the first version was better than 
that now performed. Consequently he has 
exercised his influence to get the full score 
published, and it will shortly be available to 
orchestral conductors. Our London corre- 
spondent says of it: The alterations are, it is 
understood, not of any great importance, ex- 
cept in regard to the wind parts, which in the 
course of the ten years after its production in 
1841 Schumann thoroughly revised and in part 
rewrote. There is also in the ‘‘ Romanze” a 
curious guitar part, which originally replaced 
the present imitation of the instrument. 

The symphony, although now described as 
‘*No. 4,” was, as most people are aware, really 
Schumann’s “‘ No. 3,” or, excluding the juve- 
nile work, the MS. of which is now lost, his 
**No. 2.” The symphony which has now dis- 
appeared was one in G minor, and it was played 
at a concert in Schenneberg in January, 1833. 
The symphony in B-flat, now known as ‘* No. 
1,” was produced by Mendelssohn at the Ge- 
wandhaus Concerts, Leipzig, in March, 1841, 





and the Symphony in B minor was written im- 
mediately afterwards, and was produced in its 
original guise at Leipzig in December, 1841. 
In 1843 Schumann offered it to a publisher as 
his second symphony, Op. 50, but it was not 
accepted. It was then put at one side, and 
from time to time revised, until it was given in 
its complete form in 1851 as his Symphony 
**No. 4.” 





“Beating Time.” 


Waving the question of the correctness or 
incorrectness of the above term, we wish to 
offer our mite to the discussion which has 
been going on for some time past in regard 
to it. 

One of the objections to the use of motions 
of the hand in “keeping time” is that it jars 
the voice, rendering untrue the tone. Another 
is, that the attention is divided, and thus only 
partial success is secured. 

These are trivial objections and hardly worth 
a moment’s consideration. How can motions 
of the hand properly made jar either the body 
or voice? It is not necessary to make a trip- 
hammer of a pupil’s right arm in order to teach 
him to ‘keep time,’ though we must confess 
to visiting « public school some years ago 
where the pupils were allowed to saw the air 
like windmills, if we may be permitted to use 
a figure of speech. 

The only serious reason yet given which has 
come to our notice is that beats are mental and 
should be thought and felt as an action of the 
mind or musical sense, and that therefore out- 
ward visible motions are useless and should be 
abandoned. 

The Tonic sol-fa term “‘ pulse” is good, and 
describes nicely the ‘‘ portions of time” into 
which music, while being performed, is “ di- 
vided.”” Yes, beats are mental, but motions 
of the hand in elementary stages are not to be 
given up on that account. 

A great spiritual truth is involved in the 
idea which brought motions of the hand into 
play. First that which is natural, afterward 
that which is spiritual, or, in this case, mental. 
First the outward, then the inward. If ye do 
these things ye shall know of the doctrine. 

Object lessons are the best means yet dis- 
covered for developing the mind. The Kin- 
dergarten straws, cubes, balls, and games are 
great mental stimulants. All mental and spir- 
itual truths must be w/éimated in action before 
they can become wholly our own. This is a 
great law of spiritual growth, and holds good 
for all the faculties of the mind. 

Motions of the hand, then, serve to develop 
and fix the mental pulses, as the photographic 
chemicals develop the hidden sun-picture on 
the sensitive plate. Action of the body incites 
action of the mind. In unconscious recogni- 
tion of this law of which we have been speak- 
ing, when one wishes to fix anything in one’s 
mind he repeats it over and over again aloud, 
or, as Napoleon did, writes it down. These 
physical acts affect the mind in a positive 
manner that can not be questioned. 

It will be understood of course that we refer 
to elementary processes. When the mental 

































































































idea has been well developed by outward 
helps, these may be dropped, but they are as 
necessary at first to proper mental exercise and 
growth as are any of the various devices for 
encouraging physical development. 


The National Air. 


Some good people have seen fit to denomi- 





nate the placing of flags upon school-houses as 
a piece of sentimentalism. 

Well, sentiment is a good thing, and it 
would do no harm if the American people had 
a little more of it in their ‘*‘ make-up” than they 
now seem to possess. We are too intensely 
practical. A little sentiment properly mixed 
with our utilitarian ideas would help us to 
enjoy life much more than we do, while mak- 
ing it yield us quite as much as now in a prac- 
tical way. 

The national air has had its share of abuse, 
though doubtless on different grounds. It 
must be acknowledged that by universal con- 
sent and usage the tune “ America” has be- 
come our national air. That Dr. S. F. Smith’s 
words have been the cause of this is beyond 
question, but hymn and tune have been ac- 
cepted by the public, and we might as well 
accept the fact. 

A friend, in writing to us on the subject, 
accepts our view of the case, and says: 


Why shouldn’t we all have the same air? 
Germany is the Fatherland, and its ancient 
villages first developed the germs of the Anglo- 
Saxon civilization. England is the Mother- 
land, first cherishing, then sending these civil- 
izing centers or germs over the whole earth, 
and we seem to be just now the most promi- 
nent child of these Anglo-Saxon progenitors. 
When we squat on the Sandwich Islands we’ll 
just take hold of hands with Australia, and 
then there will be no more West for English 
speech. 

This old tune is a prophecy of what is 
coming. England is now our expressmen car- 
rying our pork and lager, German universities 
train our men, and the English universities 
send us their best. The very backbone of Eng- 
land and Germany is the rib on which our 
great West is formed, and when Queen Victo- 
ria, Kaiser William, and Uncle Benjamin stand 
up at our World’s Fair and join hands, and 
the bands play ‘*God save English-German- 
America,” we shall all see that it will never 
do to change the tune or the words. ‘‘America”’ 
has been appointed by Providence as the link 
that binds us as one kindred. Let us have no 
attempt at or suggestion of anything different. 


** America ” it is, ‘‘ America ”’ let it be. 


City Notes. 


The next Apollo concert will be given 
Thursday, February 18, 1892. 

Mrs. Annie Norton-Hartdegen has been en- 
gaged as soprano at the Mt. Auburn Baptist 
Church. 

Mr. I. V. Flagler, of the Utica Conservatory 
of Music, gave an organ concert at the Mt. 
Auburn Presbyterian Church December 11. 





Besides Mr. Glover’s duties at the College 
of Music and with his Mt. Auburn choir, he 
has been induced to undertake the care of 





the Walnut Hills Choral Society. It has about 
fifty members. 


Miss Lillian Arkell and Mr. A. J. Boex en- 
tertained the newsboys with solos on the big 
organ at their Christmas dinner at Music Hall. 


Mr. W.T. Porter has taken the position of 
organist at the Mt. Auburn Baptist Church 
instead of Mr. Livanovsky, as at first reported. 


Mr. Wm. Ross deserves high praise for his 
splendid orchestration of Whiting’s ‘‘ Dream 
Pictures,” as performed at the Apollo concert. 


A new male quartet has been formed con- 
sisting of Messrs. William, John, and David 
Davis, and John Spargo. It is called ‘‘ The 
Curwen.” 


We must content ourselves this month with 
recording without comment the musical events 
of the past month, the illness of the editor pre 
venting extended notices. 


The vested choir of the Church of the Ad- 
vent, Walnut Hills, gave a concert December 
16, under the direction of John Yoakley, choir- 
master. An admirable program was presented. 


Miss Bauer’s Conservatory of Music is giving 
some excellent concerts this season, which 
should not be lost sight of amid the many at- 
tractions presented this winter to concert- 
goers. 


Mr. A. J. Boex has composed" another spir- 
ited march, which is entitled the ‘‘ Cincinnati 
Light Infantry March,’ and it will be per- 
formed at the inauguration of Governor-elect 
McKinley. 


If the Juvenile Austrian Band returns here, 
as is reported, we hope it will have the full 
house which its merits deserve. It is well 
worthy the attention of the best musicians and 
the public generally. 


A musical event of considerable interest was 
that of the Schubert Song Recital of Mrs, 
Margaret Gerry Guckenberger, who was as- 
sisted by Prof. Henry Froehlich, violinist, and 
Mr. Benj. Guckenberger, pianist. 


In selecting solo talent for the next May 
Festival we hope the directors will duly con- 
sider the claims of Americans, other things be- 
ing equal. When our singers are so much 
sought for abroad it would seem as if some at- 
tention should be given them at home. 


Mr. John C. Ervini, English organist and 
choirmaster, and composer, seeks a new ap- 
pointment in Episcopal Church. Fine player 
and accompanist, and experienced vested- 
choir trainer. Fairly good salary needed for 
excellent services. Address care of The John 
Church Co., Cincinnati, O. 


The Apollo Club gave its first concert of the 
tenth season at Music Hall December 10, to a 
full house, of course. The ladies’ choir as- 
sisted. It is proposed to make this a perma- 
nent feature of the club, but excellent as is 
the work of the two choirs we must say that 
the old Apollo is preferable, And yet we 
could not have had the delightful ‘‘ Dream 
Pictures” by Geo. E. Whiting without the 
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mixed chorus. The soloists were Miss Ida 
Smith, Mr. Franz Wilczek, and Mr. Wm. A 
Lemon. The club had the assistance of a se- 
lect orchestra, and Mr. Louis Ehrgott, pianist- 


Mr. Louis C. Elson gave two very enter- 
taining and instructive lectures at the Odeon 
December 4 and 5, on the “‘ Music of Northern 


” and “The Evolution of National 


Europe, 
Songs.”’ Our notes of the lectures invite a 
discussion of some of the ideas advanced, 


which we shall try to review at another time 


The Chicago Orchestra, under Theodore 
Thomas, gave the first of a series of three con- 
certs December 15 at the Odeon. Expecta- 
tion was not at a very high pitch, as the new 
orchestra had been in training such a short 
time, but Thomas really outdid himself, and 
gave us a glimpse of what we may expect after 
another year’s training. The soloists were 
Max Bendix, violinist, and Bruno Steindel, 


*cello. 


The sixth in the College of Music Subscrip- 
tion Concerts was given by Messrs. Andres & 
Doerner December 17. We very much regret 
our inability to be present. We had looked 
forward to this concert with pleasant anticipa- 
tions. The next concert will be given January 
4, 1892, by Ignace I. Paderewski, the celebrat- 
ed pianist, who has won such signal successes 
in the East this winter. On January 16 will 
appear Ovide Musin and his company, and on 
the 28th the brothers Griinfeld will give the 
ninth concert of the series. 


—_—— A 


An interesting story, which brings in the 


. American patriotic song ‘* The Star-Spangled 


Banner,” is told of the trip of the Inman 
Steamship City of New York en route for Liver- 
pool. The story was cabled to the New York 
papers. A concert was gotten up in the sa- 
loon as usual and a collection made for the Sea- 
man’s Orphanage of Liverpool and the Blue 
Anchor Society of New York. At the close 
of the concert Captain Lewis returned thanks, 
and announced that the evening’s entertain- 
ment would conclude with the national airs 
**God Save the Queen” and ** The Star-Span- 


’ 


gled Banner.” Then, checking himself, he 
said, **Oh! I forgot; I regret to say that there 
are no copies of the ‘Star-Spangled Banner,’ 
and we will omit it on this occasion.”’ 

Mr. Henry Emerich, of San Francisco, arose 
and protested, saying he had crossed the 
Atlantic twenty times on this vessel and each 
time the captain had made the same excuse. 
He started a fund to buy copies of the Ameri- 
can national air by placing twenty dollars on 
the table. Others followed. 

Bravos were heard from Americans and En- 
glishmen. The captain retired in confusion, 
leaving the money, and did not appear in the 
saloon the rest of the day. All present joined 
in singing ‘‘ The Star-Spangled Banner,” which 
was followed by ‘* God Save the Queen.” Mr. 
H. B. Chamberlain and family, of Denver, and 
the well-known vocalists Mockridge and Beres- 
ford, of Chicago, were passengers on this 
steamer.— Zhe Jndicator. 
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Here and There. 


The (Ind.) 
second recital December 17, directed by W. S. 
Sutton. 


Geneva chorus class gave its 
The program was long and varied, 
and excellently well carried out, 
The Young People’s Society, under the di- 
Mansfield, O., 
A good mis- 


rection of W, H. Pontius, at 
gave a concert on the 16th ult. 
cellaneous program was presented. 


We have at hand programs of the first grand 
concert of the Philharmonic Society of San 
José, Cal. Our friend Mr, S. Wesley Martin 
has charge of this society, which fact assures 
us that it is in good hands. 


Mr. L. C. Elson, who lectured at the Odeon 
last month, proposes to make an extended 
western and southern tour in January and 
Mr. Elson’s popularity and useful- 


ness as a lecturer are rapidly increasing. 


February. 


Mr. E. W. Crozier, of Knoxville Tenn., di- 
rected a fine musical program in that city last 
month. One of the features of the concert 
was an arrangement by Mr. C,, entitled ‘‘ The 
Battle of the National Airs,” in which “Dixie,” 


’ ete., figured 


’ 


‘Yankee Doodle,’ ‘‘America,’ 


prominently. 

Mr. Thomas P. Westendorf is doing good 
work in the far West as superintendent of the 
reform school at Chehalis, Wash. His musical 
training must prove very useful to him in tam- 
ing and interesting those placed under his 
care. A very interesting concert program, 
given by the pupils of the school, has just 
come to hand. 


The program of the eighth musicale at Gar- 
rard College, Lancaster, Ky., presents a fine 
array of choice selections, vocal and instru- 
mental, performed by the pupils under the di- 
The orchestra num- 
bers were especially well received. The music 


rection of Prof. Koester. 


department now numbers over forty pupils, 
and is doing good work. 


A choir of one thousand voices, under the 
direction of Dr. H. R. Palmer, gave a grand 
concert in New York City November 19. 
Some of the best standard hymns were sung, 
and solos by Mlle. Clementine De Vere, Mr. 
E. F. Bushnell, 
**Rose of Sharon” and ‘‘One Sweetly Solemn 


and others. Dr. Palmer’s 


Thought ” were among the numbers. 





~ —— 


The Sandwich Boards. 


An amusing confrefemps occurred in Edin- 
burgh recently, which provided not a little 
entertainment to the promenaders on the sunny 
side of Princes street. About noon a body 
of eight sandwich-men were gravely parading 
along the side of the gutter, each bearing a 
single letter of the name ‘ Sarasate,”’ and 
thus announcing to the public that the great 
Spanish violinist would perform in the city in 
the afternoon. They had been parading some 
About 
mid-day one of the ‘‘letters’’ lost his position. 
It is not known whether he had retired to a 
neighboring bar to satisfy the cravings of his 


hours, and the air was raw and cold. 





inner man, or whether his desertion from the 
ranks was due to mere cussedness. But cer- 
tain it is that an altercation arose between the 
T and the E at the end of the guewe. It ap- 
pears that the E insisted upon getting before 
the T, and that the latter’s sense of orthogra- 
phy was thereby shocked, and he resented 
being put last. As a consequence the fore- 
guard of the little band stopped and came 
back to remonstrate with the disputants, and 
the whole of the letters got so mixed that it 
was impossible to set themselves right again. 
A scramble ensued, and shortly after the pass- 
ers-by began to inquire of each other the 
meaning of the mystic symbols—‘‘ Satares.” 
Some one pointed out to the leader that there 
was something wrong, and when last the be- 
fogged band of sandwich-men were seen they 
were making fast for Messrs. Patterson & Sons 
(who had the honor of engaging the great 
artist), the letters reading something like this 
—‘ Etsasara |"’—London Ex, 





Notes and Gossip. 


A. G. Crowe, composer of the song ‘ See- 
Saw,” is at work on the music for a comic opera 
in three acts. 


Mr. Geo. H. Wilson, of Boston, has been 
selected as secretary of the committee on 
music for the World’s Fair. 


The church authorities of Belgium have 
placed Bruneau’s opera ‘‘Le Réve” in the 


‘Index Librorium Prohibitorium.” 


The Gilbert-Cellier opera is in active re- 
hearsal at the Lyric Theater, London.. Much 
curiosity is manifest in regard to it, Will it 
beat the Gilbert and Sullivan combination ? 


A new Choral Society has been formed in 
Brooklyn which has for its officers such men as 
Lyman Abbott, Dr. R. S. Storrs, Dr. Hall, 
Thos. G. Shearman, and others. The musical 
director will be Charles H. Morse, formerly 
professor of music at Wellesley College, now 
in charge of the music at Plymouth Church. 


Mr. Frederick Dean, a well-known English 
musician now living in New York, recently 
applied for the position of director of the May 
Festival Chorus. The application came just at 
the time a decision had been reached in favor 
of Mr. Blumenschein. Mr. Dean is a fine 
musician, and has just given a lecture in New 
York on the instruments and instrumentalists 
of the seventeenth century, with piano illus- 
trations by Gerritt Smith at the organ, Mr. 
Emil Graham violinist, and Mr, Xaver Schar- 
wenka pianist. 


The National Conservatory of Music of 
America, desirous of emphasizing the engage- 
ment of Dr. Antonin Dvorak as director, by a 
special endeavor to give an additional impulse 
to the advancement of music in the United 
States, proposes to award prizes for the best 
grand or comic opera (opera comique), for the 
best libretto for a grand or comic opera (opera 
comique), for the best piano or violin con- 
certo, and for the best symphony, suite, ora- 
torio, and cantata; each and all of these works 
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to be composed or written by composers and 
librettists born in the United States, and not 
above thirty-five years of age. The prizes 
shall be as follows: 

SUBJECTS AND PRIZES. 
For the best grand or comic opera (opera co- 


mique), words and music, ......... $1,000 
For the best libretto for a grand or comic opera 

(QOUR CRURINUG cc tt eee ee eee 500 
For the bestsymphony, ..........-. 500 
Per the Wars GON ct tee ee eee 500 
For the best suite or cantata,....... 300 
For the best piano or violin concerto, .... . 200 


For conditions our composers who wish to 
‘take a hand,” should apply to the Conserva- 
tory at New York. 





Dvorak and his American 
Engagement. 


Before he left London for his home at 
Prague Dr. Dvorak disclosed some of the 
stipulations under which he has accepted the 
post of director of the Conservatory of Music 
of America. Theengagement is a double one, 
being partly to teach and partly to conduct 
concerts. Dr. Dvorak declines to have any- 
thing to do with the amateur element, but the 
advanced professional students at the Conserva- 
tory he will instruct in composition and or- 
chestration. He will direct four concerts to be 
given by the students every year in New York. 
So far the educational portion of his duties. 
On the other hand Dvorak has undertaken to 
conduct six concerts a year in various parts 
of the United States, the programs of which 
are to be composed entirely of his own works. 
He will get no further fee for these perform- 
ances, and the profits, if any, are to be added 
to the funds of theConservatory. Dr. Dvorak, 
however, stipulates that if he gives any con- 
certs at Chicago during the Exhibition year he 
shall be paid extra for them. He will receive a 
salary of $15,000 a year, having four months’ 
vacation annually. He is not to be debarred 
from composing, and, indeed, while he is in 
New York he \proposes to write an opera to an 
American libretto if he can find one suitable. 
It is not generally known that Dvorak has had 
some little experience in teaching. For some 
few years past he has been one of the professors 
at the Prague Conservatory, where he has 
eight pupils. Of one of them he speaks in 
the highest possible terms. He is a Czech by 
birth, and his name is Joseph Zuch. He is 
only seventeen, but Dvorak states that he 
writes ‘‘ masterly symphonies,” and that ‘ his 
chamber music is something wonderful.” 





As Good as a Christmas Gift. 


Tue MusicaL Vistror is one of the hand- 
somest and best edited musical papers that 
reaches the 7iémes office.— Zhe Buffalo Times, 
December 6, 1891. 





Phelim (hunting): “Shure, fwhat are yez 
follerin’ dat rabbit fer? Yer gun ain’t loaded, 
an’ yez haven’t-no amminition.” Terrence: 
“Sh! The rabbit doesn’t know it.” 
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My Lady’s Song. 


Sing again, O lady mine, 

Your rare ditty of the Rhine! 
Lovely visions rise and float 

On the wave of each full note ; 
Silvery daybreaks brighten slow, 
Sunsets blush on mountain snow, 
Moonlight shivers on the sea, 
Autumn burns in bush and tree, 
And a charm lights everything— 
As I listen and you sing. 


Blowing willows bend and sigh, 
Whispering rivers wander by, 

Through the pines sweep sea-tones soft, 
Sailing rooks shout loud aloft, 

Wild fow! crooning cross the mere, 
Throstiles in the dawn call clear, 
Vanished faces gleam and go, 

Silenced voices murmur low, 

Gentlest memories come and cling— 9 
As | listen and you sing. 


Ah! repeat the music’s tale, 

Love shall perish not, nor fail! 

I forget the fear of death, 

Breathe in thought immortal breath ; 
I believe in broadening truth, 

In the generous creeds of youth, 

In consoling hopes that climb 

Up to some triumphal time, 

And a dream of splendor bring— 

As I listen and you sing. 





The Neue Musikseitung is responsible for 
the following story: A noted German tenor, 
whom we will call Herr S., arrived one day at 
the only hotel in a small provincial town, where 
he was to sing in the evening. While seated 
in his room his attention was suddenly aroused 
by hearing a voice, a tenor of rare quality and 
taste, singing Schubert’s ‘‘The Wanderer.” 
He was astounded at the purity of style and 
perfect intonation. The voice was accompanied 
on the piano in exquisite taste. He was proud 
of his own voice and style, and with reason ; 
but here, though he could scarcely credit his 
senses, was another equal to himself. He in- 
quired of the landlord who occupied the next 
room, and was informed he had only arrived 
that day, and the landlord had not yet learned 
his name. Five minutes later the tenor’s curi- 
osity overcame his politeness, and he tapped at 
the door of the stranger. On the door being 
opened he courteously asked the stranger’s 
name, and was told he was a traveler in wines, 
and that his name was Karl Meier. ‘ Let me 
congratulate you,” said Herr S., ‘‘on the pos- 
session of a magnificent voice.” ‘You are 
mistaken,” said Meier; “I do not sing, and I 
am such a poor musician that I don’t know the 
difference between a Beethoven sonata and a 
Chopin waltz.” ‘‘ But who, then, has been in 
yourroom?”’ ‘ No one,” said the other coolly, 
“‘except the waiter and the chambermaid.” 
‘* But,” said Herr S., whose curiosity was only 
increased by all this mystery, ‘‘ surely the waiter 
has not sung to the chambermaid’s accompani- 
ment?” “As you may see,”’ said Meier, “‘ there 
is not even a piano in my room!” ‘Then tell 
me,” said the tenor, ‘‘ who did sing?” ‘With 
pleasure. His name is ‘ Herr Phonograph,’ 
and he comes from America.” At this Herr 
S. saw the secret, and laughed immoderately. 
*« But who is the singer whose charming voice 
you have thus stored up?” “Although I am 


no musician,"’ said Meier, *‘ I like to hear great 
artists, and having bought a phonograph, I 
stored up ‘The Wanderer,’ as sung by that 
great singer, Herr S.”” The tenor was astonished 
to learn that he had heard himself sing, and 
still more so that he had not recognized his 
own voice! 





Musical Hopper. 


‘Oh, why do summer roses fade? 
A poet asked one day. 
“ Because,’ a grosser mortal said, 
** Because they're built that way.’’ 
IN THE GLOAMING. 


In the gloaming, O my darling, 
When I come thine eyes to see, 

Tie the dog up—tie hifm tightly— 
Then I’ feel it safe for me. 


Fighting chants— War songs. 


You can’t tell anything about a man by his 
tombstone. 


Father Time ‘says: ‘‘ Here is a scythe for 
those who love me.” 


Two things a woman always jumps at—A 
conclusion and a mouse.—Zs. 


——— 


Chili may find, like the boy who stirred up 
the wasps, that it doesn’t pay to monkey with 
the bluejackets. 


‘* How is it you have remained a bachelor 
all your life, Mr. Tupton?”’ 
so,’’ returned Tupton. 


**Oh, I was born 


‘*What makes them get so mad at the end ?”’ 
was the thoughtful question once put to me by 
a very young miss, referring to the usual musi- 
cal racket at the finish of an overture. 


When Rubinstein was traveling through our 
western states upon a concert tour it chanced 
that Barnum’s circus followed almost exactly 
the same route chosen by the great Russian. 
On one occasion, when the train was filled with 
snake-charmers, acrobats, clowns, and the like, 
the conductor, noticing, perhaps, Rubinstein’s 
remarkable appearance, asked him, “ Do you 
belong to the show?” Turning his leonine 
head, with a savage shake, Rubinstein an- 
swered fiercely, ‘“‘ Sir, I am the show!” 


Two Irishmen who had not met for years ran 
across each other, and after a period of hand- 
shaking adjourned for some wet congratula- 
** Long time since we met, Clancy, 
isn’t it? Great lot of things have happened 
since then,” said the first. ‘ Yes, 
Look at myself. Sure it’s married I am,” 
replied Clancy. ‘You don’t tell me? Have 
you anything to show for it?” said O'Grady. 
“Faith and I have that. I’ve got a fine 
healthy boy, and the neighbors say he’s just 
the picture of me.” O'Grady looked at Clancy, 
who wasn’t built on the lines of a prize beauty. 
“Ah, well, what’s the harrum so long as the 
child’s healthy ?”—Buffalo Enquirer. 


tions. 


indeed. 


THe Way THEY OrpEeR.—An exchange 
gives a short list of music titles as they are 
sometimes given to the music clerks to wrestle 


with, Is it to be wondered at that all orders 
are not filled by return mail ? 
Doubledehancie March—(Diippler Schanzen 
March). 
Schoolhours Sonats—(Kuhlau’s Sonatas). 
The Sythe la Suppe Schad 
Soupir), Schad. 
Awful Grand Polka—(Orfa, Grand Polka) 
Euriedietcher Song—( Eurydice) 
(In Sweet September) 


The sigh (Le 


Sweets of Temper 
Lazigarella—( La Zingarella—Song). 
My massive barriers—(By Manzanares). 
Red Respection—(Retrospection ). 
Nourvere Soup—(Non Ever, Sop. Mattie). 
Serenade from Etra—(Serenade Metra) 
Milagesbower—(My Lady’s Bower). 
Jerryflay and Jerryflaw—(Giroflé Girofla. 
Four-Square book—(Forest Choir. Book). 
Printing them takes away most of their ob- 
scurity. They should be seen in the original 
to be fully appreciated. 





Books and Magazines. 


The Christmas Wide Awake has been made by some 
of the brightest people in America: Mary E. Wilkins 
Jessie Benton Frémont, Charlotte Perkins Stetson 
Childe Hassam, Irving R. Wiles, John Meade How 
ells, Charlotte M. Vaile, Captain Curtis, U.S. A., Em 
ilie Poulsson, Eleanor Lewis, Mrs. Maria McIntosh 
Cox, Mrs. Harriet Maxwell Converse, L. J. Bridgman, 
Frances Courtenay Baylor, Lieut.-Col. Thorndike, 
Caroline Hunt Rimmer, Charles Mente, E. H. Garrett. 
There isa great range of story, ballad, and picture, 
all fall of the Christmas spirit. Wide Awake is $2.40 
ayear. D. Lothrop Company: Boston 


The following is from Madisonensis, Hamilton, 
N. Y.: Tue Story or A Musical Lire. AN AUTO- 
BIOGRAPHY. By Grorck F. Root.—An autobiog 
raphy is always interesting. The threads of memory 
are sure to twine into the strand which they form 
much that is so fascinating because so human that 


. the strand becomes a firm cable to bind the reader's 


heart to the writer's. Mr. Root’s life brought 
him into contact with many musicians of note 
His recollections of these and his own experience, 
both as a composer and as a singer here, furnished 
him with many both amusing and interesting inci 
dents: these he has brought together into a neat vol 
ume, just the thing for musical reading 
pleasure to recommend such a*book. 


It is a 


“The Young Pianist’s Guide to the Masterworks 
compiled and edited by Geo. Schneider, of the Cin 
cinnati Music School. Price, $1.25. This is a most 
valuable aid to the teacher in advancing his 
pupils from the sonatinas and smaller works of 
standard value to the easier sonatas of Mozart, 
Haydn, etc., ete. The selections have been made 
with great care, and are excellently graded. There 
is just enough fingering to train the pupil to good 
habits and to become independent. Most books are 
overloaded with “ fingering,’’ narrowing the pupil 
down to but one way, and that not always the best. 
We believe that Prof. Schneider has hit the happy 
medium, and that good, intelligent, thoughtful play 
ing will result from a study of his book 

OOXV—_—_— > -- 

Those who play the violin will be interested 
in learning that Mme. Camilla Urso practices 
six hours a day, and never brings out a new 
concerto without devoting six months’ study to 
it. After thoroughly working over the details 
of technique and mastering the phrasing of the 
violin solo, she plays this with the pianoforte 
part, which is condensed from the orchestral 
score, and then she studies the entire score, so 
as to be familiar with the 
Her future was predicted by Ole Bull, who 
heard her play when she was a small child. 


instrumentation. 











12 THE MUSICAL VISITOR. 






Gounod and Mendelssohn. 


Mendelssohn received me admirably. I use 
this word purposely to characterize the conde- 
scension with which a man of his powers wel- 
comed the child who in his eyes could be but 
a school-boy. During the four days I spent at 
Leipsic I may indeed say that Mendelssohn 
gave me his whole time. He questioned me 
about my studies and my works with the 
He ex- 


pressed a desire to hear on the piano my latest 


deepest and most sincere interest. 


effort, and I received from him precious words 
of approval and encouragement. I shall men- 
tion but one, which has made me too proud 
I had just rendered the 


‘* Dies Ire” of my Vienna requiem. He placed 


ever to forget it. 


his hand on a part consisting of five solo voices, 
without accompaniment, saying, ‘“‘J/on ami, 
that might be signed Cherubini!" Such words 
are genuine decorations, coming from such a 
master, and are worn with greater pride than 
many a ribbon. 

Mendelssohn was the director of the Gewand- 
The 
time, the concert season having expired. He 
had the thoughtfulness to call it together for 
me, and allowed me to hear his beautiful Scotch 


haus. orchestra did not meet at that 


symphony in A minor. He made me a present 
of the score, with a friendly word of dedica- 
Alas! the 


untimely death of that noble genius was soon 


tion written with his own hand. 


to transform the souvenir he had left me into a 
precious relic. His death was followed, six 
months later, by that of the charming sister 
to whom I owed the honor of this acquaint- 
ance. 

Mendelssohn did not limit his polite atten- 
tions to that convocation of the Gewandhaus 
orchestra. He was an organist of the first 
order, and wished to make me acquainted with 
several of the admirable compositions written 
by the great Sebastian Bach for the instrument 
To this end 
he had examined and put in order the old St. 


over which he reigned supreme. 


Thomas organ, on which Bach himself had 
played, and for more than two hours he re- 
vealed marvels of which I had never dreamed ; 
then, to crown all, he presented me with a col- 
lection of motets by Bach, for whom he felt a 
religious veneration, in whose school he had 
been educated from childhood, and whose 
grand oratorio of ‘‘The Passion according to 
St. Matthew” he 


panied, from memory, at the age of fourteen! 


had directed and accom- 

Such was the extraordinary kindness I re- 
ceived from this delightful man, this great art- 
ist, this astonishing musician, taken away in 
the flower of his life—at thirty-eight—from the 
center of admiration which he had won, and 
from the masterpieces which he would have 
had his 


written life been prolonged. But 


strange destiny of genius—even the most at- 
tractive! These exquisite works, now the de- 
light of those who attend the conservatory, 
required the death of the composer to give 
them favor in the ears of those who once re- 
jected them. 

After my visit to Mendelssohn I had but one 
thought, and that was to get back to Paris as 
I left Leipsic the 18th of 


I changed carriages seventeen 


soon as possible. 
May, 1843. 
times on the way, and out of six nights I spent 





four traveling, and finally, on May 25, | 
reached Paris, where a new life was about to 
opento me. My brother met me on the arrival 
of the diligence, and we both bent our foot- 
steps at once in the direction of that dear 
house where I was to find again, and to which 
I was to bring back, so much joy.—Charles 
Francois Gounod, in January Century. 





Music. 


O, take the lute this brooding hour for me— 

The golden lute, the hollow-erying lute— 

Nor call me even with thine eyes; be mute, 

And touch the strings; yea, touch them tenderly; 
Touch them and dream, till all thine heart in thee 

Grow great and passionate and sad and wild. 

Then on me, too, as on thine heart, O child, 

The marvelous light, the stress divine shall be, 
And I shall see, as with enchanted eyes, 

The unveiled vision of this world flame by, 

Battles and griefs, and storms and phantasies, 
The gleaming joy, the ever-seething fire, 

The hero’s triumph and the martyr’s ery, 

The pain, the madness, the unsearched desire. 

—A, Lampman, in the November Century. 


> 


Foreign Notes. 


Rubinstein’s new work on music is to be 
published simultaneously in Russian, English, 
French, and German. 








The Queen has presented Sefior Sarasate with 
a diamond scarf-pin, and his accompanist, 
Madame Bertha Marx, with a sapphire ring, as 
souvenirs of their performances at Balmoral. 


The Queen witnessed a performance of 
‘*Cavalleria Rusticana” at the Windsor last 
month. This is the first opera she has attended 
for thirty-one years—that is, since the death 
of the Prince Consort. 

Mr. Lloyd proposes to start in March next 
on a three-months’ tour in the United States 
under the of Mr. Vert. He will 
probably be one of the soloists of the Cin- 
cinnati May Festival to be held the coming 
season. 


direction 


All the English musical journals have taken 
more or less notice of the Mozart centenary. 
The Musical Times issued a fine supplement 
The News 
and Standard also took proper notice of the 


which is worthy of preservation. 


event by picture and sketch. 


The Musical News says that a small storm is 
raging in Dublin over the pecuniary value of 
a seat to hear Patti. Those who have pro- 
tested against the charge of five shillings to 
hear ‘‘ Home, sweet Home” warbled, are at- 
tacked by the Pattites who intend to present 
the Diva with a diamond necklace. 


Mr. D’Oyly Carte seems to have made a 
misstep. The abrupt closing of the English 
Opera House is due more to his unwise man- 
agement during the past season, at least so the 
English papers allege. A double company, 
high prices, etc., did the business. But plans 


are already completed for reopening, 


A young lady bearing the extraordinary 
name of ‘‘ Mdlle. Yrrac,” and who is said to 
be a violinist of great talent, is announced 
to make her first appearance at a concert in 
London on December 10. The Glasgow Herald 
learns that the newcomer belongs to a Dutch 





family, and that as her parents object to her 
using their name she has transposed the letters 
of her Christian name. In private life she is 
known as Miss “Carry” Maas. Mad. Tre- 
belli, whose real name is Gillebert, adopted a 
similar expedient on adopting the operatic 
stage as a profession. 


Chevalier De Kontski is seventy-four years 
old, and is still able to play with surprising 
technique. He has appeared in concert with 
Beethoven; his teacher was Weber, and he 
intimate friend of Schubert. With 
Liszt and the more modern celebrities he has 
also been on terms of great friendship. When 
he was fifty-three years of age he married his 
wife, then a girl of fifteen, and he declares they 
are the happiest couple in the world. 


was an 


In regard to the two seasons of German 
opera projected next year, some discussion has 
arisen in respect to the performing rights in 
Wagner’s operas. It may, therefore, says the 
Daily News, be useful to state that ‘ Rienzi,’ 
‘The Flying Dutchman,” and ‘‘ Tannhauser”’ 
are already out of copyright, and that so far as 
‘‘ Lohengrin” (the most popular work of the 
series) is concerned, all rights in England come 
to an end next September, although in Ger- 
many the copyright will continue for eight years 
longer. Sir A. Harris claims, by assignment 
from the Wagner family, the sole stage rights 
for England in the later operas, and Messrs. 
Schott hold the right to permit the perform- 
ance at concerts of the music of ‘‘ Der Ring 
des Nibelungen,” “ Tristan,” “Die Meister- 
singer,” and * Parsifal.” 


The old Italian school of singing may be said 
to have been instituted about the middle of the 
fifteenth century, although it seems that no 
definite method of instruction was adopted 
until the time of Caccini (1588-1648). Indeed 
to this great teacher and to his labors was due 
the firm establishment of a method of vocaliza- 
tion which for a time placed Italian singers far 
in advance of all others. A few years later one 
Pistocchi (1659-1720) flourished at Bologna, 
and established for himself a high reputation 
as a singing-master. Contempogary with him 
was Scarlatta (1695-1725), one of the greatest 
lights of the seventeenth century, and the 
founder of modern opera. Of his pupils Por- 
pora (1686-1766) was the most celebrated. As 
a singing-master, and in the excellence of his 
pupils, Porpora was unrivaled. He is said to 
have been the greatest master that ever lived, 
and no singers before or since have sung like 
his pupils, who included Farinelli (1705-1782) 
and Caffarelli (1703-1783). A pupil who stud- 
ied with Bernacchi (the pupil of Pistocchi and 
the ‘* King of Singers”) writing of Farinelli, 
says: “The art of taking and keeping the 
breath so softly and easily that no one could 
perceive it began and died with him.” Cer- 
tainly Farinelli, who was a male soprano, must 
have possessed a remarkable voice, some going 
so far as to aver that he was as superior to the 
great singers of his own period as they were to 
those of more recent times; in short, the great- 
est singer that-has everlived. The next of the 
famous maest(ri were Marchesi (1755-1829) and 
Crescentini (1766-1846), whose works, con- 
sisting mostly of vocal exercises, are still in use. 





























Respectfully dedicated to my friend and Brother Organist Lawrence J. Bogart, of the Fischer Piano Co., of New York. 
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Savior, Like A Shepherd Lead Us. 
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WE HAVE 


Musie books for all times and occasions, and are 
constantly publishing new ones. Here are the names 
of some good ones. A large list will be found in 
our catalogues, which we send to any one desiring 
them. 


STANDARD SELECTIONS FOR MEN’S 
VOICES. By 0. L. Fogle. Compiled from the 
very best sources. 160 pp. Price 50 cts. 


THE Y.M.¢€. A. PRAISE BOOK. For Male 
Voices. New and old gospel songs, spirituals, 
standard hymns and anthems. Edited by W. F. 
Sudds. 170 pp. Price 40 cts. 


MODERN ANTHEMS, Vol. 1. A special col- 
lection of choice arrangements and original com- 
pasitions, by W. F. Sudds. Price per copy, in 
boards, $1.00, by mail. 


THE COLLEGE MINSTREL. For glee clubs, 
college students, ete., arranged for male voices. 
Price $1.00. 


DAINTY SONGS for Little Lads and Lasses, for 
kindergarten, school and home, by James R. 
Murray. A bright little book. Price 35 cts. 


BETHLEHEM. A cantata, with words by F.E 
Weatherly, music by Dr. Geo. F. Root. Telling 
the story of the birth of Christ, the flight into 
Egypt, and the return. Price 50 ets. 


THE BUILDING OF THE TEMPLE. A can- 
tata for Sunday-school and choir, by Dr. Root. 
Price 30 cts. 


THE ARENA OF SONG. 
conventions, ete., by Dr. 
Price 60 cts per copy. 


For singing schools, 


Root and C, C. Case. 


SELECTED SACRED SONGS by favorite com- 
osers. Sheet music size. Boards, $1.00; cloth, 
1.25. 


THE STRAUSS CONCERT ALBUM. A choice 
collection of music performed by the celebrated 
Strauss Orchestra. Edited by J. O. von Prochazka. 
Price 50 cts. 


ROYAL PRAISE, for Sunday Schools, by James 
R. Murray. The superior quality of its words 
has received especial praise. Price 30 cts. 


SACRED DUETS for various voices, by F. W. 
Sudds. A fine collection of original and selected 
duets. Price $1.25 per copy. 

Send for complete catalogue and price lists. 


PUBLISHED BY 
The JOHN CHURCH CO., Cincinnati, O. 


Root & Sons Music Co. | The John Church Co. 
200 Wabash Ave., Chicago. | 15 E, 16th St., New York. 
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A system designed to cultivate the art of analyzing 
and criticising, and to assist in the performance 
and understanding of the works of the great 
composers of different epochs. 


By A. J. GOODRICH, 


Author of ‘‘ The Language of Music,”’ “ The Art of 
Song,’ ‘‘The Mysteries of Music,”’ etc., ete. 
We have enthusiastic testimonials of the book from 
the following well-known musicians who endorse 
and use the book in their work. 
EUGEN D’ALBERT, WM. H. SHERWOOD 
CLARENCE EDDY, S. B. MILLS, 
EMIL LIEBLING, 
. E, SEEBOECK, 
8. G. P RATT, L. G. GOTTSCHALK, 
A. HYLLESTED, D. M. LEVETT. 
Endorsed and strongly recommended as a valuable 
work by THE NEW YORK TRIBUNE, PUBLIC 
OPINION, and all the prominent papers and crit 
ies. 
Elegantly printed from large. new type, on the best 
paper, handsomely bound in cloth. 


Price, S2.co. 
PUBLISHED BY 


The JOHN CHURCH CO., Cincinnati, 0. 


Root & Sons Music Co. | The John Charch Co. 
200 Wabash Ave., Chi ago. | 13 E. 16th St., New York. 
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THE STORY OF A MUSICAL LIFE 


AN AUTOBIOGRAPHY 


— BY —— 


GEO. F. ROOT. 
Who will Care to Read this Man's Story ? 
Tee es ens 


how and when they were written, 


THOUSANDS who appreciate the great use of 


his Sund: ay- School and Gospel 
Songs, his b Wlads for the fireside, his cantatas 
and instruction books, 

who have beer nun- 


TENS OF THOUSANDS ier'sicisatsscun 


beginning in Boston more than fifty years ago 
with the first introduction of music as a study in 
Public Schools, continuing'years in Institutions in 
New York, and on in Normal Musical Institutes 
and Musical Conventions to the present time. 
There is an excellent Photo-Gravure of the 
author of the book, at the commencement, and 
in the Appendix are the words and music of his 
most popular songs. Price, $1.25 by Mail. 
CINCINNATI: 
PustisHeo By THE JOHN CHURCH CO., 74 West 41x Sr. 
CHICAGO: NEW YORK: 
Root & Sons Mustc Co. THE Jonn CHuRCH Co. 
aoo Wabash Ave. 13 East 16th St 


HIS FORTUNE. 


A SECULAR CANTATA 
For Schools, Society and Public Entertainments 


ARRANGED BY 
MAGGIE RICE. 
A pretty little scena, of a ey Psy military character, 
thus admitting of brilliant display of dress and uni 
form. Easily prepared, both as to music and 


tableaux, and will make a very effective entertain 
ment. Price, 30c¢. 


PUBLISHED BY 
The JOHN CHURCH CO., Cincinnati, O. 


Root & Sons Music Co. | The John Charch Co. 
200 Wabash Ave., Chicago. | 13 E. 16th St., New York. 








MUSICAL CURRICULUM, ,2: Pi"; 


By GEO. F. ROOT. both in American 
ood. a oe seas. Price of either Fingering 
’ ‘0 e 
ROOT’S NEW COURSE, wan %. oe 
By F. W. ROO most advanced an 
most practical book = Private or Class Vocal in- 
— —- Paper, $1.50; Limp Cloth, $2.00 by mai! 


REED | ORGAN STUDIES. 
Ry W. F. SUDDS. 

i oy this eminent writer. 
each, postpaid. 


A complete, thor 
ouch and compre- 
hensive set of stud 
In eight Books. Price, 


Musical L VISITOR.;.*: Eieaadieue. 
Contains Anthems, Voluntaries and peeeting 


beeen Matter. Single copies —~\ $1.50 per year 
cial terms to clubs of five or m 


Ai RA OF SONG. an, latest and best book 


‘or Singing Schools and 
F. Root & 0.0. — —- Full of good 
things. Price, 60cts. 


HOW TO PLAY CHORDS. sated lactroctions 
for learning to play chords. Price, 50cts. postpaid. 
——PUBLISHED BY—— 


THE JOHN CHURCH CoO., 
74 W. 4th &t., 18 FE. 16th &t., 
OINCINNATI, @ NEW YORK. 


WACNER ALBUM. 


A New Collection of Original Compositions, 
By RICHARD WAGNER, 


And choice selections from his works, arranged by 


the Best Masters. 
Edited by J. O. von Prochazka. 


Full sheet music size. Lithograph 
65 cts per copy. 


print. 


PUBLISHED BY 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO. CINCINNATI, 0. 
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The latest and best thing in the Guitar line is the 
famous IMPERIAL GUITAR, with Mr. C. F. Geiger’s 
patent combined tailpiece and bridge, by which the 
tone of the instrument is increased to agreat extent. 
At the same time it is the only Guitar on which steel 
strings can be used to advantage, and it is equally 
as effective with gut and silk strings. 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO. 


POPULAR 


College Songs, 


Compiled by Lockwood Honoré, of 
Harvard College. 


This book contains the latest and best songs as 
sung at Harvard, and other colleges, together with 
the best of the old favorites. 

It is undoubtedly the best College Song-Book pub- 
ished. 
Price 50 cents. 


CINCINNATI 
PusuisHeo By THE JOHN CHURCH CO., 74 West 41x St. 
NEW VORK 
THE Jonn CHurcHn Co, 
13 East 16th St. 


CHICAGO 
Root & Sons Music Co 
200 Wabash Ave 


EVERY-THING 


in the line of Musie or Mu- 
sical Merchandise can be 
obtained promptly of 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO. 


A COMIC OPERETTA. 


The Frog who Would,” 


THE MOISTERSINGER FROM NEAR-A-BOG. 


A SHORT BURLESQUE. 


Written by Elizabeth Beaman and Adele F 
Surrey. Composed by F. D. Jamison. 


A*® MOST amusing operetta, full of wit and melody 
he voices required are a Baritone, , & 
prano, Mezzo-Soprano, and two Conutraltos. The 
costumes can be easily prepared. and full directions 
and descriptions are given. The music is of but 


| moderate difficulty. 


The operetta was produced in Cincinnati from 
manuscript, and its success was so great as to de- 
mand its publication. Itis now in course of prepa- 


| ration by a number of organizations. 


Price, $1.00. 
PUBLISHED BY 
The JOHN CHURCH CO., Cincinnati, O. 


Root & Sons Music Co. | The John Church Co. 
200 Wabash Ave., Chicago. | 13 E. 16th St., New York, 





